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XXI. — A Short Vocabulary of Aboriginal Words, collected at 
Nichol Bay. By Mr. P. Walcott. 

Downing Street, May 6th, 1862. 

SiE, — I am directed by the Duke of Newcastle to transmit to 
you, for the information of the President and Members of the 
Ethnological Society, the accompanying short vocabulary, col- 
lected at Nichol Bay by Mr. P. Walcott, one of the recent ex- 
ploring party in the north-west of Australia. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

C. POETESCUE. 

The Secretary to the Ethnological Society, etc. 



ENGLISH. 

Water - . - 

Sand - - - - 

Fire wood - - - 
Granite rock 

Grass - - - - 

Iron - - - - 

Axe - - - - 

Knife - - - - 

Sugar - - - - 

Horse - - - - 

Emu - - - - 

Kangaroo - - - 

Kangaroo {rock) - 

Native dog - - - 

Snake - - - - 
Boat - - 

Biscuit . - - 

Tobacco . - - 
Sea slug (teepany) 

Sponge . . - 

Cockle (unio) 

Gourd (small indigenous) 

Cowrie (cyprcea) - 
Oyster (rock) 
Oyster (pearl) 

Seaweed - . - 

Scoop shell (melo diadema) 
Barbed spear 
Common spear 



ABOEIGINAL. 

- Baba. 

- Narnoo. 

- Tamara. 

- Karagnoo. 

- Warabo. 

- Tanga tanga. 

- Karama. 

- Chumbarie. 

- Kungkuara. 

- Gnoormiee. 

- Yaliberie. 

- P^ekoora. 

- Noordu. 

- Wanja. 

- Walea. 

- Kajuree. 

- Mardomurrie. 

- Guamaree. 

- Toorna. 

- Banga. 

- Yoondoo. 

- Guabooraan. 

- Wulnugooroo. 

- Jibboor. 

- Weerdu. 

- Binda. 

- B^ra. 

- Bilara (same at Shark's Bay). 

- Wera-wera (Shark's B. wera). 
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ENGLISH. 

Sun - - - - - 

Clouds - - - - - 

Main - - - - - 

Smoke - - - - - 
Red ochre (tuilgee) 
Eastern or circumcised tribes 

Hair of head _ - - 

Nose - - - - - 

Tongue . . - - 

Ears . - - - - 

Foot - - - - - 

Toe nail . . - - 

Knee - - - - - 

Big toe . - . - 

Elbow - - - - - 

Knuckles - - - - 

Ribs - - - - - 

Lip _ . - - - 

Forehead - - - - 

Eyelash . . - - 

Thigh 

Shin - - - - - 
Ornamental sears on arms 

Sneeze - - - - - 

Vomit - - - - - 
Black wattle (acacia) 

Convolvulus - - - - 

Scarlet trefoil - - - 

Acacia (common) - - - 
Bean {sca,rlet runner) 
Adansonia (breadfruit) 

Twine (made from triodia) - 

Fishing net - - - - 

Pork - - - - - 

Fly - - - - - 

Moon - - - - - 

Come here - - - - 

Sit down - - - - 

Sleep - - - - - 
Go - - 

Fetch or bring . - - 

Hungry . _ . . 

One - - - - - 

Two 

Three - - - - - 



ABOEIGINAL. 
Yanda. 
Yoonggnoo. 
Bandaroo. 

Choochoo or chucliu. 
Marder. 

Kakardi (akady, Champion Bay) 
Kung gnura. 
Moola or mola. 
Talee. 
Kulka. 

Jinua (nearly the same as Perth). 
Mindee. 
Manboor. 
Guangnaree. 
Yarua wangoola. 
Mungu or munjee 
Boong-gua. 
Wain. 
Wara. 
Gniiaru. 
Woolagallu. 
Kojaru. 
Waarbungabo. 
Kanjurneo. 
Kalkalubata. 
Eringgua. 
Yaabin. 
Beeban. 
Baragoon. 
Koordulu. 
Tangoola. 
Bingooro. 
Takaroo. 
Jingu or jinjee. 
Borou or boroo. 
Kolu. 
Gokie. 

Barnn boongoo. 
Guaree (same as Shark's Bay). 
Wakkie. 
Takora. 
Kamoongoo. 
Koonjooree. 
Gutarra or kutarra. 
Boorgoodo. 
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ABOEIGINAL. 

IJimamanara. 
Jinjeere. 
Makabee. 
Gneewingnaru. 



JtTNE 17th, 1862. 
John Ceawfued, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the Society 
ordered to be returned to their respective donors : — 

Antiquarian, Ethnological, and other Researches in New Granada, Peru, 
etc., by W. Bollaert, F.R.G.S. (from the Author) ; Life in the Forests of the 
Par East, by Spencer St. John, P.R.Q.S., 2 vols, (from the Author) ; Journal 
of the Statistical Society (by the Society) ; the Athenaeum, Photographic 
Journal, London Review, Journal of the Society of Arts, and the African 
Times (from the Editors). 

New Member: — His Excellency Sir Rutherford Alcocfc, H.M. Minister 
to Japan. 



XXII. — On Colour as a Test of the Races of Man. By JoHN 
Ceawfued, F.RS. 

The extremes of colour in the human skin, are to be seen in the 
black of the negro and Hindu, and in the white of the Scandi- 
navian ; but between these many shades exist, which we loosely 
characterise by such epithets as brown, yellow, tawny, coppery, 
and red, &c., but which, in fact, language is incapable clearly to 
define. The hair of the head, the beard, the hair of the other 
jDortions of the body, and the tint of the eye, follow more or less 
the colour of the skin. With the European races, and with them 
only, the hair and eye, as it were, sport in colour — the first being 
sometimes fair, sometimes flaxen, sometimes golden, sometimes 
red, and often brown or black ; while the eye varies from grey 
to hazel, to blue and to black. With all the other races the hair 
is always black, and the eye corresponds with it ; any other colour 
of either would be looked upon as abnormal. 

Colour in the different races would seem to be a character 
imprinted upon them from the beginning. As far as our experience 
extends, neither time, climate, nor locality has produced any change. 
Egyptian paintings, 4,000 years old, represent the complexions 
of ancient Egyptians and Ethiopians, much the same as those 
of modern Copts and modem Nubians. Scripture itself repre- 
sents the colour of the last of these as unchangeable. A colony 
of Persians, well known to us under the name of Parsees, settled 
in India about a thousand years ago, and pertinaciously abstaining 



